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What  is  an  HIV  antibody  blood  test? 

Antibody  blood  tests  are  the  most  widely  used 
type  of  tests  to  screen  blood  for  signs  of  HIV.  They 
look  for  antibodies  to  HIV  in  the  blood  (antibod¬ 
ies  are  produced  by  the  body  in  response  to 
viruses  and  other  germs) .  A  person  who  has  HIV 
antibodies  in  his  or  her  blood  is  infected  with 
HIV.  People  who  are  infected  with  HIV  can  infect 
others,  even  if  they  do  not  look  or  feel  sick. 

The  most  commonly  used  antibody  blood  test 
is  the  ELISA  (enzyme-linked  immunosorbent 
assay)  test.  It  is  nearly  100  percent  accurate  in 
detecting  antibodies  to  HIV  in  the  blood  of  an 
infected  person.  However,  antibodies  that  can  be 
detected  by  blood  testing  may  take  up  to  three 
months  to  develop.  For  this  reason,  a  test  may  not 
show  if  a  person  was  infected  with  HIV  recently. 

If  there  is  a  chance  that  a  person  became  infected 
with  HIV  in  the  last  three  months  and  he  or  she 
tested  negative,  a  test  may  need  to  be  repeated  to 
be  sure  there  is  no  infection. 

The  results  of  an  ELISA 
showing  the  presence  of 
antibodies  are  always 
confirmed  by  other  tests, 
such  as  the  Western  blot, 
before  a  person  is  told  tha 
he  or  she  is  infected  with  HIV. 


HIV,  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus, 
or  someone  you  know  has  questions 
HIV,  here  are  some  facts  that  may  help. 


Should  I  be  tested? 

If  you  think  you  might  have  been  exposed  to  HIV, 
you  are  encouraged  to  seek  counseling  and  test¬ 
ing.  It  is  possible  for  people  to  be  infected  for 
years  and  to  look  and  feel  healthy,  but  not  know 
they  are  infected. 

You  may  have  been  exposed  to  HIV  and  should 
consider  being  tested  if  you  have — 

►  Shared  needles  or  syringes  or  had  sex  with 
someone  who  has. 

►  Had  sex  with  a  man  who  has  had  sex  with 
another  man. 

►  Had  sex  with  multiple  sex  partners  (including 
men  or  women  who  exchange  sex  for  money 
or  drugs) . 

►  Received  blood  or  blood  products  before 
1985,  or  had  sex  with  someone  who  has. 

What  is  the  difference  between 
anonymous  and  confidential  testing? 

Where  available,  anonymous  testing  ensures  the 
privacy  of  individuals  being  tested.  Anonymous 
testing  means  that  no  name  or  identifying  infor¬ 
mation  is  recorded.  Instead,  code  names  or  num¬ 
bers  are  used,  so  that  only  those  being  tested  can 
find  out  their  own  test  results. 

Confidential  testing  is  also  available.  With  con¬ 
fidential  testing,  test  results  are  part  of  your  med¬ 
ical  record.  No  one  can  be  given  your  results 
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without  your  written  permission  (except  as 
required  by  state  law) . 

In  states  with  partner  notifica¬ 
tion  programs,  people  who  test 
positive  will  be  asked  to  share 
the  names  of  sex  or  needle¬ 
sharing  partners.  Partners  are 
then  contacted  and  informed 
that  they  may  be  at  risk  for 
HIV  infection. 

You  may  want  to  find  out 
what  is  required  by  law  in 
your  state  before  being 
tested.  Call  your  local  AIDS-service  organization 
for  information  and  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  test¬ 
ing  are  available  in  your  area.  Before  you  are 
tested,  ask  who  has  access  to  test  results  and  how 
results  are  recorded. 
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How  long  should  I  wait 
before  being  tested? 

Wait  at  least  three  months  from  the  time  you  think 
you  may  have  been  exposed  to  HIV.  Otherwise  you 
may  test  negative  even  if  you  are  infected.  Be  sure 
to  take  precautions  to  protect  yourself  from  any 
further  exposure  to  HIV. 

Why  is  HIV/AIDS  counseling  recom¬ 
mended  both  before  and  after  the  test? 

Making  a  decision  about  being  tested  may  be 
difficult.  Fear  and  worry  about  the  test  are  very 
common  feelings,  both  before  the  test  and 
while  waiting  for  the  results.  Some  people  have 
concerns  about  discrimination  if  they  test  posi¬ 
tive.  Counseling  may  help  you  decide  what  to  do. 

Pretest  counseling  is  important  for  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  the  test  is  and  what  the  test 
can  and  cannot  tell  you.  It  will  help  you  under¬ 
stand  if  you  are  at  risk  for  HIV  infection  and  how 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  HIV. 


Posttest  counseling  can  help  you  understand 
what  your  test  result  means.  It  can  give  you  infor¬ 
mation  about  how  to  protect  yourself  and  others, 
no  matter  what  the  test  result  is.  If  you  test 
f  positive  for  HIV,  counseling  can  help  you 
cope  with  the  stress  and  anxiety.  The  coun¬ 
selor  can  help  you  find  out  about  medical 
care  and  treatments  that  are  available  to  help 
improve  the  quality  of  life  of  people  with  HIV 
and  AIDS.  A  counselor  can  also  refer  you  for 
legal  and  emotional  support  and  can  tell  you 
about  the  kinds  of  services  that  are  available  in 
your  area  for  people  living  with  HIV  infection. 


What  does  a  negative  test  result  mean? 

A  negative  test  result  shows  that  HIV  antibodies 
were  not  found  in  your  blood  at  the  time  the  test 
was  taken.  A  negative  test  result  can  mean  that 
you  either  are  not  infected  with  HIV  or  that  you 
are  infected,  but  your  body  has  not  yet  produced 
enough  antibodies  to  show  up  on  the  test. 

If  you  are  advised  to  have  the  test  repeated, 
avoid  behaviors  that  put  you  at  risk  of  HIV  infec¬ 
tion.  Then,  if  you  test  negative  six  months  later, 
you  probably  do  not  have  HIV.  To  stay  uninfected, 
avoid  behaviors  that  put  you  at  risk  of  infection. 
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What  does  a  positive  test  result  mean? 

A  positive  test  result  means  that  you  have  HIV 
antibodies  in  your  blood.  You  are  infected  with 
HIV.  It  does  not  mean  that  you  have  AIDS.  The  test 
cannot  tell  if  or  when  you  will  develop  AIDS. 

A  positive  test  result  means  that  you  can  infect 
other  people  with  HIV  through  sex  (vaginal,  anal, 
or  oral)  or  sharing  needles  or  syringes.  Also, 
a  pregnant  woman  who  has  HIV  can  infect  her 
baby  during  pregnancy  or  birth  or  through 
breast  feeding. 

Your  health  care  provider  or  HIV/AIDS  coun¬ 
selor  will  talk  to  you  in  detail  about  your  test 
results.  He  or  she  can  also  advise  you  about 
taking  care  of  your  health  and  about  living  with 
HIV  infection. 

People  who  know  they  have  HIV  need  to 
ensure  that  their  sex  and  needle 
sharing  partners  know  they 
are  at  risk  of  HIV  infection. 


What  else  do  I  need 
to  know? 
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The  cost  for  testing  varies. 

Some  clinics  offer  free  testing  or  request  a 
small  donation.  Fees  for  tests  given  by  private 
health  care  providers  will  usually  be  higher. 
How  long  it  will  take  to  get  test  results  depends 
on  where  you  take  the  test  and  the  tests  used. 
Test  results  are  usually  available  within  two 
weeks. 

Laws  and  regulations  for  reporting  test  results 
vary  from  state  to  state.  Anonymous  testing  is 
not  available  everywhere.  In  some  states, 
positive  test  results  must  be  reported  to  the 
public  health  department,  where  they  are  kept 
confidential. 


►  There  are  two  other  antibody  tests  that  may  be 
available  in  your  area: 

•  A  blood  test  for  home  use.  People  send  a 
blood  sample  to  a  lab  and  call  for  results, 
using  an  identification  number.  Counselors 
are  available  to  notify  people  of  positive  or 
inconclusive  (unclear)  results. 

•  An  oral  test.  An  alternative  to  a  blood  test, 
the  oral  test  uses  fluids  from  the  mouth 
(saliva)  and,  like  any  antibody  test,  looks 
for  antibodies  to  HIV — not  HIV  itself.  It  is 
not  available  for  home  use. 

What  about  donating 
blood  to  get  tested? 

Do  not  donate  blood  to  find  out  your  HIV  status. 

The  Red  Cross  tests  blood  to  safeguard  the 
I  blood  supply,  not  to  provide  a  testing  service 
1  for  people  who  want  to  know  their  HIV  status. 
B  Because  the  test  may  not  detect  HIV  infection 
I  in  its  early  stages,  people  who  think  they  may 
I  be  infected  could  be  putting  other  people  at 
risk  by  donating  blood. 

To  find  out  where  testing  is  available,  call  your 
local  Red  Cross,  health  department,  or  AIDS-ser- 
vice  organization. 

For  more  information,  contact — 

►  Your  local  American  Red  Cross. 

►  The  National  AIDS  Information  Hotline  (toll 
free):  1-800-342-AIDS.  For  Spanish-speaking 
persons,  Lfnea  Nacional  de  SIDA:  1-800-344- 
7432.  For  deaf  and  hearing-impaired  persons, 
TTY/TDD  Hotline:  1-800-AIDS-TTY. 

►  Your  doctor  or  other  health  care  provider. 

►  Your  local  or  state  public  health  department. 

►  Your  local  AIDS-service  organization. 

►  The  American  Red  Cross  Internet  website: 
http  ://www.  redcross .  org/hss . 


What  do  I  need  to  know 
about  how  HIV  is  spread? 

HIV  is  spread  by — 

Having  oral,  anal,  or  vaginal  sex  with 
someone  who  is  infected  with  HIV. 
Sharing  needles  or  syringes  with 
someone  who  is  infected  with  HIV. 

An  infected  mother  to  her  baby  during 
pregnancy  or  childbirth  or  through 
breast  feeding. 

Although  some  people  have  become 
infected  by  receiving  infected  blood  or 
plasma  (used  for  transfusion  and  to  treat 
diseases  like  hemophilia),  this  is  now  very 
rare.  Since  1 985,  all  blood  and  plasma 
used  in  the  United  States  is  tested  for 
signs  of  HIV.  If  a  test  shows  the  presence 
of  HIV,  it  is  destroyed.  The  risk  of  becom¬ 
ing  infected  through  a  blood  transfusion  in 
the  United  States  is  extremely  low. 

All  people  share  the  responsibility 
to  protect  themselves  and  others  from 
HIV  infection. 
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